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THE JAMAICA 
ASSEMBLY SUSPENSION BILL. 



At a period when professions of superior regard for 
the constitution are employed by the planters of 
Jamaica, and their friends in this country, as a novel 
means of defeating the labours of British philanthro- 
py, and defrauding the lately emancipated negroes 
of their dearly purchased liberty ; a hasty sketch of 
facts, which prove the uniform contempt of the legisla- 
ture of Jamaica for the authority of the imperial Par- 
liament, on the subject of emancipation, may serve to 
expose the present artifice. 

It is well known that in the year 1833, the imperial 
act was passed for the abolition of slavery throughout 
the British colonies ; and that this act proposed to 
confer, at once, a substantial amount of present free- 
dom, subject only to such restrictions as might be found 
absolutely necessary to secure to the masters a given 
amount of labour for a limited period ; in return for 
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which, an adequate maintenance and protection was to 
be provided for the apprenticed negroes. 

The principles of the British act were fixed, but 
a variety of details were left to the discretion of the 
local legislatures ; and on their compliance with the 
requirements of the British act, a certain compensation 
was to be awarded to the owners. 

Among the colonial legislatures, that of Jamaica 
occupied of course a prominent place. 

The first act of this colony, for carrying into effect 
the abolition of slavery, was passed in the course of 
the same year, 1833. It abounded with gross repug- 
nances and defects, but the colonial secretary of that 
period, Mr. Stanley, anxious to bestow a mark of his 
confidence upon the legislators, gave it his sanction; at 
the same time leaving it to the good faith of the colo- 
nists to introduce a certain number of important amend- 
ments specifically mentioned by him, 

These recommendations met with the fate which 
might have been expected from persons so situated, 
whose right to compensation had already bees rendered 
indefeasible. 

Some of the amendments, among others, a provision 
for the protection of the special magistrates, were 
however, introduced into an act in aid, passed in the 
year 1834, but specially limited to the period of eigh- 
teen months ; but the assembly took the same oppor- 
tunity to add to the objectionable provisions of the first 
act, a clause which, under the pretext of prison disci- 
pline, contrived to restore to the planters the horrible 
practice of flogging females ; a colonial practice which 
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had been more peremptorily prohibited by the imperial 
act, than perhaps any other. 

The operation of this clause appears to have been 
overlooked at the time, and consequently it never was 
repealed. 

Emboldened by this success, at the close of the 
same year 1334, the Assembly proceeded to pass an 
additional act, in which among other outrageous en- 
actments, a clause was openly introduced to autho- 
rize the flogging of females below a certain age. 
This act was too bad, and it was ^accordingly disal- 
lowed by the home government. 

The second act, or act in aid, protecting the special 
magistrates, being temporary only in its operation, ejh 
pired in December, 1835 ; and no' remonstrances 
of Lord Sligo, the then governor, nor efforts of the 
colonial secretary, could induce the Assembly to renew 
it, eicept with the addition of various clauses already 
disallowed, and wholly repugnant to the Imperial Act. 

On this occasion, as at a later period, a quarrel was 
sought as a pretence for delay. The messages of 
Lord Sligo were construed into breaches of privilege, 
and the sensitive assembly refused to proceed to busi- 
ness until reparation had been made. So far as apology 
was concerned they unfortunately succeeded. But 
the result of their contumacy was, to compel the Im- 
perial Parliament in the year 1836, for the protection 
of the magistrates, to pass the expired act in such a 
manner as to leave it to the Assembly to avoid the die* 
grace by adopting it themselves. 

The effect of this delicacy will afterwards be ob* 
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served. The real conduct of the Jamaica Assembly, 
even at this early period, may be gathered from Lord 
Stigo's prorogation speech, in which among other 
charges of bad faith and neglect of duty, he sets forth 
their connivance in flogging and otherwise ill-treating 
imprisoned females, and their neglect of one of the 
main objects of the apprenticeship system, namely, the 
civil and religious education of the Negroes. 

In the spring of the year 1836, the House of Com- 
mons, on the motion of Mr. Buxton, appointed a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the working of the apprenticeship 
system. The nature of the evidence taken by that 
committee is well known. The apprenticeship laws 
of Jamaica (among other colonies) were, after all the 
amendments that had been made upon them, proved 
to be still grossly repugnant to the spirit and intention 
of the British Act ; and to have created in effect a 
species of bondage, in various respects more cruel and 
more oppressive than that for which it was substituted. 
Among other points, especially insisted upon, 'were 
the abuses of prison discipline, and suggestions were 
then made by one of the witnesses which appear to 
have been afterwards embodied in the Imperial West 
Indian Prison Act. 

The Committee met again in the year 1837, but its 
labours were speedily terminated by the demise of the 
king. In this session, however, were dragged into 
more prominent light the secret horrors of Jamaica 
prison-houses, and the public indignation was effectu- 
ally roused by the exposure which then took place of 
the judicial tortures of the tread-mill. These places 
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were proved to have been put, by the refined 
cruelty of the Jamaica legislature, under keepers 
possessed of virtually irresponsible authority, whose 
subalterns were convicts condemned for life. It is 
impossible in a few words to convey even a faint 
notion of the horrors which were practised in these 
dens of pollution and cruelty. Women in an ad- 
vanced state of pregnancy — mothers with infants at 
the breast — young girls — sick and aged persons of both 
sexes, were indiscriminately consigned to the tender 
mercies of such wretches. 

It had been well for the honour of an Assembly 
making such extreme pretensions to constitutional 
right, had it been ignorant of the consequences of 
this arrangement. But no such ignorance could be 
pleaded, though no pains were spared to shut out 
the light from others. The authorities of Jamaica 
did indeed deny every thing until it was proved ; and 
when proved they sought either to palliate or justify 
the delinquencies. In Jamaica itself a mass of atro- 
cious cruelties perpetrated in those prisons, including 
the celebrated case of the boy Williams, was proved 
by commissioners specially appointed for that purpose, 
and the House of Assembly were thus left without excuse. 
Nevertheless the most earnest appeals of Lord Sligo, the 
colonial secretary, and the special reprobation of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, remained 
totally disregarded. "Might they not do what they 
would with their own ? What power on earth had the 
right to interfere with their internal regulations ?" Nor 
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did the Assembly stand alone in this matter ; for the 
official notices of the magistrates respecting these 
startling barbarities, were actually voted by a Jamaica 
grand jury to be a public nuisance ; and the magistrates 
themselves who attempted to prevent them were like- 
wise nuisances. 

In the same year the home Government, unwilling 
longer to endure such a scandal upon the imperial 
prerogative, dispatched Captain Pringle, on special 
commission, to examine and report more fully upon 
the state of prisons in Jamaica. The information 
sought was for the benefit of ministers at home ; the 
Assembly of Jamaica did not need it ; they had all 
the information that was wanted under their own eyes. 
Upon the report of Captain Pringle, the West Indian 
prison act was brought into Parliament, and passed at 
the close of last session. Its necessity appeared to be 
admitted at that time by all parties, and will bemore fully 
seen hereafter in relation to the unexpected termination 
of the apprenticeship system. The act itself contained a 
clause, enjoining the governor to proclaim it in the 
colony, and causing it to become law from the date of 
the proclamation. It is not necessary to dwell now on 
the intrinsic merits of this act, which is founded on the 
principles of the British acts for similar purposes, 
and which removed all ground of umbrage by its 
general application to all the West Indian colonies. 
The simple question is, whether, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, it was not imperatively required ; 
and this will be better seen when the circumstances of 
the abolition of the apprenticeship are stated. 
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Fending -the examination b«fore the House of Com- 
mons, however, the classification of apprentices, which 
had been unwarrantably delayed by the Jamaica legis- 
lature from motives that could not be mistaken, was at 
length undertaken by the Assembly, in an act passed 
for that purpose. Its real object was to retain vast 
numbers of apprentices entitled under the British act to 
their freedom in the year 1838, for two whole years 
longer in bondage. To accomplish this object, no 
scruple was made by the conscientious legislators of 
setting aside the fundamental principles by which the 
British act had already determined that question. 
This colonial act was of course disallowed by the 
home government ; another interference which was 
held unpardonable by colonial authorities. Meanwhile 
British philanthropists became more fully informed of 
the real state of affairs in the colonies, and a storm of 
public indignation was slowly preparing. 

The delinquencies of the Jamaica legislature could 
now no longer be denied; neither its breach of good 
faith towards the country,— nor its total disregard of 
the acknowledged rights of its bondsmen. The 
government, nevertheless, hesitated to cancel the 
arrangement which had been so flagrantly abused. 
In the session of 1838, Lord Glenelg's bill was passed 
in order to remedy some of the principal grievances ; 
and especially to invest the governor with adequate 
authority over the important department of prison dis- 
cipline ; but these provisions were of course limited to 
the duration of the bill. When the bill ceased to 
operate, the mischiefs of the Jamaica prison system 
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might be expected to recommence. The result of 
Lord Glenelg's bill need not be stated. It induced 
the Jamaica legislature forthwith to put an end to the 
apprenticeship. It never could be worked on sound 
principles, and it could not endure that searching 
superintendence which was now preparing for it. 

It might, indeed, have been supposed, that the 
abolition of the apprenticeship by the Assembly itself, 
indicated a tardy return to the principles of equity and 
justice; .but this assumption was disproved by the 
address of that body to the Queen, in which they 
expressly declare it to havebeen in consequence of 
Lord Glenelg's act, which they term an " Act danger- 
ous, in its tendency to 1 the peace and welfare of this 
island." 

Still a return to a more constitutional form of society 
might possibly, it had been thought, have been anti- 
cipated, by the preparation of an improved system of 
permanent laws, and a more impartial administration 
of justice than had hitherto prevailed. Yet this was 
not so. An ex-member of the Assembly, examined 'as 
a witness before the Parliamentary Committee, declared 
" their unceasing object had been to frame laws with 
such adroitness that they might re-enact as much as 
possible of the ancient system of slavery under a new 
name." The statement at the time was thought exag- 
gerated ; but an examination of the permanent laws of 
Jamaica, proves it to have been literally true. The 
unceasing object of these defenders of the exclusive 
rights of legislation has, indeed, been to pass such 
laws as should secure to themselves an oppressive 
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agricultural labour at inadequate wages. The consti- 
tutional rights of the emancipated negroes are as 
nothing compared with this object. To this end 
intolerable laws have been passed ; such as vagrant 
and police laws ; laws to protect petty trades ; laws to 
prevent a free competition for labour ; laws to coerce 
the labourers ; trespass laws ; laws to examine the 
accused parties on oath as to the subject matter of 
accusation ; laws to invest the magistrates with the 
power of inflicting exorbitant fines, with unlimited im- 
prisonments and floggings ; to which might be added 
a variety of other laws, which, had they been allowed 
by the home government, would have left the planters, 
as a witness observed, but little to regret at the extinc- 
tion of slavery. It was for the privilege of passing 
such laws as these, which trample upon the constitu- 
tional rights of- the emancipated classes, that every 
sacrifice was to be made, and every hazard incurred. 

There was but one internal chance of redress remain- 
ing. for the negroes, and that was in the elective fran- 
chise ; but this was too important to be overlooked by 
the Assembly of Jamaica, who within the last two 
-years have repeatedly passed election laws, of so exclu- 
sive, a character, that were they sanctioned at home, 
they must practically restore an almost absolute rule to 
the planters. 

The shortest catalogue of these legislative doings 
would shew that the real object of putting an end to 
the apprenticeship system, was to get rid of the inter- 
ference of the home government, and to establish a new 
species of bondage under the cloak of a free constitution. 
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The disappointment of the Assembly, therefor*, at 
finding a system of superintendence and control pro- 
longed beyond the period of apprenticeship for th« 
benefit of the Negroes, may be inferred from the value 
of the monopoly now in danger of being finally lost. 

The sequel to the passing of the Imperial Act for 
the improvement of prison discipline in the West In- 
dies now remains to be told. 

The Jamaica Act for the Abolition of the. Appren- 
ticeship, took effect on the 1st August, 1838 ; and as a 
consequence, the prison discipline provided by Lord 
Glenelg's act, expired at the same time. Hence the 
free Negroes became at once exposed to the horrors of 
the ancient prison system. Such an emergency admitted 
of no delay. The governor, Sir Lionel Smith, properly 
appreciating his duty, caused the Imperial Prison Bill 
to be proclaimed on the 25th of September, and it 
then came into immediate operation. 

On the 30th of October, to which period a proroga- 
tion had been made, the House of Assembly met, and 
forthwith resolved to do no business, except what re- 
lated to the public creditor, until satisfaction had been 
made by the Imperial Parliament for the injury done 
them by presuming to interfere with the " free exercise 
of tbeir legislative functions." They also resolved that 
the West Indian Prison Bill was a violation of their 
rights as British subjects, " and that the same had not 
and ought not to have the force of law in the island 
and that the authorities would not be justified in acting 
on it." 

This was acting over again the contrivance hereto- 
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fore practised with Lord Sligo, — with different chance* 
of success it is true ; but a quarrel even with the Impe- 
rial Parliament was not to be shunned, if non-inter- 
ference might thereby be ultimately secured. 

The Assembly was thereupon prorogued to the 3rd 
of November. On that day they met again, and were 
earnestly reminded by the governor of the expiration 
of various laws of the utmost importance to the com- 
munity. They, nevertheless, adhered to their reso- 
lutions, and were dissolved. An election shortly after 
took place, and the new house met on the 20th of Dec., 
when the resolutions of the former assembly were adopt- 
ed by an overwhelming majority, and the announce- 
ment of this determination was immediately followed 
by circumstances of unusual insult to the representative 
of the crown. Nor were these the mere acts of the 
legislature, for the governor admitted that this uncon- 
stitutional course had the "full and cordial sanction 
of the constituency of the island ;" and while admo- 
nishing the assembly of the inevitable consequences of 
resistance to the decisions of the Imperial Parliament, 
prorogued it to the 5th of February last Ample time 
for reflection was thus afforded, and all ground for 
complaining of the finality, of any future resolution 
removed. The Assembly at this, its latest meeting, 
pertinaciously confirmed its former resolutions, and 
was thereupon again dissolved. At a period, however, 
anterior to this, a species of manifesto had been pre- 
pared, which for its insane and treasonable expressions 
towards the Imperial authority, is probably without 
to parallel in the language. Among other things, the 
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Imperial Parliament is expressly warned, that the ex- 
ecution of its laws for the future must be enforced " at 
the point of the bayonet." 

A pretext has since been set up that the resistance 
of the Jamaica legislature, originated in a want of 
courtesy on the part of the governor. The assertion 
is altogether fallacious, as the previous statement will 
shew. The governor merely discharged his duty, and 
the conduct of the Assembly is to be attributed to a fixed 
determination to resist to the utmost all future efforts 
of the home government to protect the constitutional 
rights and privileges of the emancipated Negroes. 

Jamaica, it is to be recollected, has been virtually left 
without a constitution by the act of its own Assembly, 
After the fullest time for reflection, and the most signi- 
ficant intimation of the probable consequences of the 
course it was about to take, an act of deliberate 
political suicide has been committed. The question 
now is whether advantage should not be taken of this 
circumstance to prevent the consequences of bad legis- 
lation for the future. 

But first it may be asked, who are these immacu- 
late legislators, who with the pride of injured inno- 
cence, now complain of the violation of their chartered 
rights ? 

Who, and what are the persons, who styling them- 
selves the " people " of Jamaica, thus set the imperial 
parliament at defiance ? 

They consist of forty-five individuals,who are returned 
by a constituency of about 2,000, out of a population 
of nearly 400,000 souls. The real " people " of Jamaica 
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are the latter number, deducting the small constituency 
above mentioned. But the people, the real people of 
Jamaica,' complain as indignantly as those who abuse 
their name, of the fatal consequences that will result 
from listening to the exorbitant pretensions of this 
handful of legislators ; a minority, of whom it may be 
stated, without any derogation of their constitutional 
rights, that they consist, in a large proportion, of the 
advocates, officials and agents, of ancient misrule ; that 
their passions have been inflamed by early license ; 
and that they are now recklessly eager to return to a 
system which must never be restored. 

In ascertaining the pretensions of the people of Ja- 
maica, therefore, care must be taken that the sympa- 
thies of the British public be not enlisted on the wrong 
side. r 

Still the fact recurs— Jamaica is now virtually left 
without a constitution. Two successive Houses of 
Assembly, with a full knowledge of circumstances, have 
abdicated their legislative functions solely on the ques- 
tion of the right of the parent country to protect the 
emancipated Negroes, and to carry into full effect an 
act of abolition, purchased at the cost of £20,000,000 
sterling, 

"What alternative is left to the imperial government, 
responsible for the general tranquillity of the empire, 
and solemnly pledged to secure the full rights of the 
emancipated classes as British freemen? There must 
be some termination to these fantastic proceedings on 
the part of the Jamaica legislature. The interests of 
the negroes must be secured by some legislative autho- 
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rity. A vast variety of local lavs essential to the pros- 
perity of the colony must be re-enacted. These laws 
must be adjusted to the altered relations of colonial 
society. 

Nothing can exceed the debasement and degrada- 
tion into which the whole theory and practice of laws 
in Jamaica are now fallen. The pride and the passions 
of the dominant party require, indeed, a season of 
repose : but the necessities of the great mass of the 
population admit of little delay. The whole frame* 
work of future legislation, as well as the administration of 
justice, and the education of the labouring classes, re- 
quires to he re-modelled. The Jamaica legislature 
meanwhile have declared they will not retract. The 
Imperial parliament cannot. If then there ever was a 
case in which the supreme prerogative may be safely 
and usefully exercised over a colony, for the protection 
of the many against the few, it. must be such an one as 
the present. 

The present bill is introduced to meet this 
emergency. It only proposes temporarily to assume 
the powers which the local authorities, in contempt, 
have laid down ; and to fill up the interval with the 
preparation of such good and efficient laws fot the 
future government of the colony, and especially for 
the future protection of the emancipated population, 
as mature experience, disinterested enquiry, and 
adequate authority can alone devise and execute. 

That such a plan, at once so necessary and so con- 
stitutional, should be opposed by colonial partisans, 
js not to be wondered at. Their point would be 
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